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PARTICIPANTS : N. S. Khrushchev 

Andrei Gromyko 
S. G. Lapin / 

Viktor Sukhodrev - translator 
Under Secretary W. Averell Harriman 
Ambassador' Foy D. Kohler 
Mr . Michael V. Forrestal 
Mr. William H. Sullivan 


At ter an exchange of pleasantries and some recollections 
or tne arrangement of office furnishings in the time of Stalin, 

Governor Harriman opened the conversation by handing the Chair- 

♦ 

man a letter from President Kennedy. A Russian translation of 

the letter was read immediately by Mr. Sukhodrev. Chairman 

Khrushchev expressed his thanks for the letter and his agree- 
saant wxth ics contents# 

Khrushchev then went on to say that he fully shared 

Pres leant Kennedy’s concern over the deterioration of the situa- 

. 

tion xn Laos and pointed out that it was just as unpleasant for 
the Soviets as it was for anyone else. He stressed that the 
Soviet Union had no one in Laos except its Ambassador and that 
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tho Soviet government , therefore had very limited informa- 
tion on events in Laos and very limited ability to influence 
the situation. 

ho said that he and his government ■were deeply concerned 
over ti.a political assassinations which had taken place in 

Laos during recent weeks. Ks /Considered the killing of the 

■ • 

foreign -.'unister as a signal that the Government of Laos was 
on the eve of a breakdown". He pointed out that after this 
event the Pat hot Lao ministers "quite rightly" withdrew from 
ViCntiwx.o because to stay there would have been dangerous to 
then.. --3 attributed the danger to the fact that General 
Phomul ..o savan wss in charge of law and order in Vientiane# 
Unforuv-nately, he said that there had been no agroexnent on the 
in wCgra uion of military or police forces and, therefore, the 
Pat bet Lao ministers were in effect "living in Phoumi's camp". 

hr. Khrushchev said he wished to express the Soviet opinion 
concerning Laos. He said this would be "private views" because 
in fact these are matters which are the competence of the 
Laotian Government. However, he stated that the Soviets favored 
doing all in their power to preserve a unified centralized govern 
ment in a neutral country. On the other hand, he said that the 
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United States seemed to want to do something different. lie 
consistently reads about fleet movements near Viet-Nam, troops 
to Thailand and other indications of the use of military force. 
La asked wnat this all meant; was there some blackmail in- 
volved; did the United States really want a war or perhaps 
only f ’a piece of a war”. It ,was all right with him if the 

• *r 

United States wanted another outbreak. 

Governor Harriman answered Mr. Khrushchev by first pointing 
out that two of the Pathet Lao ministers who had left Vientiane 

iiac. now returned to the city and mentioned their names. Mr. 

♦ p • 

Khrushcnev said he did not recognize their names, as he knew 

* 

cmy a raw of them. The Governor then stated that the Presi- 
dent vents the cease-fire restored. The United States regrets 
tnat tne ia^hac Lao attacked Kong Le * s forces. He considers 
it imp OiwCiic to prevent further fighting, and ve feel that the 
most important need is to set up the ICC in the Plain® des 
Jarres as Prince Souvanna has proposed. 

he knew that the President will be gratified with 
i v ar. Khrusnci'ev 1 s statement that the Soviet Union wishes to 
preserve a unified and neutral Laos, and that the President 



winced irlia to underline United States intentions to do the 


i-e 


rl-L that perhaps while he was here the United 
States and Soviets could analyse how best to go about this. 

In this connection, he reported that our information indicated 
that the Soviet Ambassador had recently been cooperative in 
Vien<_ia..e with both the Britisji Ambassador and with the United 


4 


States Ambassador, Mr. Unger. 


Governor Harriman stressed that the most disturbing fac- 
tor in the current situation in Laos is the unwillingness of 
ths Patleet Leo to permit the ICC to remain in the Plaixedes 
Jarre s. lie pointed out that the first responsibility of the 

• 9 

ICC is tee supervision and control of the cease-fire. Ke hoped 
among other things on which we could work together, that we 
could GCvclop joint action to install the ICC* There were, of 
course, many other problems but since the most important one 

was to stop the fighting he felt this was the most immediate 
task before us. 


He agreed with the Chairman that integration of the mili- 
tary forces was important and recalled that the United States 
had sought at Geneva to have the ICC responsibility for this 
included in the text of the agreement; but had dropped its 
insistence at the last moment because of allegations that it 




\7Ct3 interference in the internal affairs of Laos* As regards 

uI '~ and police forces in Vientiane , the Governor re- 

minded hr. Khrushchev that both the neutrals and the Pa t he t 
Lk_o ministers had their own guards and indeed that it was one 

of the neutralist guards who had shot Quinim. The United 

/ 

SCa uoj regretted that assassination and regretted even before 

4 

that the assassination of Colonel Ketsana. .. 

Finally, the Governor reiterated that the first step must 

be to stop the fighting and to get the ICC into the Plains des 
Jazxes . 

Chairman Khrushchev said that he had stated t he Soviet 
position in general but now wished to reply in specific terms 
to what Governor Harriman had said. First, the Soviet Union 
had no objection to the stationing of ICC teams in the Plaine 
des Jams at the headquarters of the forces, but it was not 
in the competence of the Soviet Union or the United States to 
Z’zzaYiQa . It was primarily a problem for the Laotian Govern— 
sent. The establishment of these teams would be a constructive 
step and would be the most practical thing to do in the circum- 
stances it the Laotians could agree on this among themselves. 
However, that is all one can say at this stage. 
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mm 

Ac for the guards, they were bodyguards and the ques- 
tion that ha had raised concerned the integration of all 
the police forces in the capital and all of the military 
forces in the country so that they would not have rival armed 


camps. 


/ 


of sobc 


s train t 


susi up , the Soviet Government felt that a great deal 

, / . 

-iiess and a great deal of patience was needed. Ee- 

• # 

should be exercised to avoid action which would cause 


the situation to get worse. Be was pleased to learn that the 

two ministers had returned to the city and hoped this was a 
good sign. 

Governor liarriman said he hoped that the Soviets could 
make it known publicly that they desire to have t he ICC sta- 
tioned in the Plains des Jarres. All the prestige of the 
Soviet ~-*-on both as a signatory and as co-chairman would have • 
great influence in bringing this about. The Governor said that 
we had given Mr. Gromylco a copy of a letter from Souvanna Phouma 
and that we have heard from General Phouini both to the effect 

that those, officials were agreeable to having the ICC move freely 

• * 

about in the territory which each control* All that was needed 

% 

in order to have the ICC moving throughout the country was a 
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ilDiUr from the Petfcet Lao. Since the Soviets 

had sroat influence with the Pachet Lao, Governor Hcrrlman 

m-cod Chcimrm Khrushchev to ndc. the Soviet position known 

Co thorn* 

♦ 

Khrushchov Interrupted to ask who it was that the 
United States influenced in Laos. Governor Harridan replied 
X7 -d everted a great deal of influence on General 
Plural in order to get bin to accept the agreement. We had 
twisted his aim because Phoumi had not cared for the terms 
of the agreement. However, since then Phoumi has been fully 
cooperating. Khrushchev replied that in Russia the enpras- 
iw .u one twists something else. Governor Harriraan 
said that he had asked Mr. Pushkin for technical assistance 
on this point at Geneva and perhaps if he had followed the 
Russian method Phoumi would have agreed sooner. 

Laughingly Mr. Khrushchev said that he did not think we 
should split up the Princes this way. He did not know much 
about princes, he was a miner and if we wanted to talk about 


mining he could show Governor Earriman something interesting. 
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L ~ tbcn f-'cm the table a chunk of ore which .he said 

had iccoiiwly been mined in Norilsk near Krasnoyarsk in 

Siberia. He said the ore contained 5-6% nickel, IS to 25% 

copper and had a gold content of 1% grams per ton which was 

better tr.cn seme of the ore mined in the producing gold fields. 

/ 

C-ovemor Harriman congratulated him on this find. The Chair- 

- / • 

man said his government was investing 500 million rubles in 
G.oloii.i. 1 :^ this ere and expected not only would they be able 
to ro£<- tiih: entire caprtal investinexjt \dthin five years $ 

but they would also be able to export out of this production. 

» ♦ 

The Governor sard there were many other resources in the Soviet 

« • 

rully exploited, and mentioned the very large iron 
ore deposits in North Kazakhstan which Mr. Khrushchev had ar- 
ranged for him to visit. Khrushchev answered that the Soviets 


Tyumen 


the Lena beyond Lake Ba ileal. 


The Governor asked whether this was the source of the oil 
which the Soviets were shipping to China* The Chairman said, 
’*530, that orl came from the Urals but since the Chinese 
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voi-y little oil they take very little from us". The Governor 
ob-^rvco, you have more oil than you know what to do with 
and many years' reserves not yet exploited". Khrushchev 
replied, "we know what to do with it} this is no problem. 

The Soviet economy is in good shape". However, he expected 
the Kent would begin screaming 4gain that the Soviets ere in 
a crisio because he had just 4ade a long speech about e con o mi c 
reorganisation. He wanted the Governor to know that this re- 
organisation was entirely subordinated to the task of intensi- 
fying mass production, especially in engineering and that he 
ssouid not read false inferences into the speech. 

tie. Khrushchev said that the: 'Soviet Union has vast re- 
serves but that the United States does not wish to cooperate 
with it in the economic field. To use a Russian expression, 
you want to "chase us into a pipe", fay this business of re- 
rusmg to lot the Germans sell us steel pipe. Who were the 


him 


Governor Hcrriman said that nothing would please the Prei 
cant aorc tnan to be able to relax tensions between the Unitec 
States and the Soviet Union everywhere so that we could begin 


to cooperate in the scientific field, the economic field 
end elsewhere. The President looks upon Laos as a symbol 
of our cooperation and feels it important that we achieve 
covypercwj.cn there because if we can’t cooperate in that case, 

iiox7 cowed wo hope to cooperate in other fields, 

_ . / 

Khrushchev said /there will always be sore- t hin g 

it- 

lilce Laos to trouble us. He said that there is no tiling reallj 
serious cemg on in Laos. It is a country with only two 
million people. No matter what happens there there will be 
no waves created in the river or in the ocean. If there is 
no outs-de interference from any quarter we ought to be able 


to ignore 


-? «*- 

— 


Governor Karriman said the outside interference was the 
pro olem> tee United States had definite information the Viet 
2rLnn were there. Hr. Gromyko thinks that some Chiang Kai-shek 
forces were there. Vhy don’t we agree to let the ICC inves- 
tigate these charges and move about the coin try. 

Hr. Khrushchev said it was all right for him to have the 
ICC go to tee particular points in the country where there 
were complaints provided the Laotian government agrees. He 
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xfiouldn't it bo the thins to do to let the ICC go out and 
c^cclc on the Viet I-Hnh and the Chiang Kai-shek troops? 


Khrushchev said, "All right, let them go, but only to par- ' 
txcuiar places'*. Harriaan said the United States is making 

no accusations against the Soviet Union but as co-chairman 

^ ^ 

the Ssvx at Union has a responsibility to see that the 

7/ 

socialist groups" behave in accordance with the Geneva agree- 
ratt, end if the United States did not behave, the Soviet side 
could call on Lord Home to tell us to behave. After a cer- 
tain confusion in the translation in which it was explained 
to -unrusnenev that the Governor was referring to "socialist 
signatories" or the agreement, Khrushchev said Mr. liarrxman 
wr.s very clever in trying to put such responsibility on him. 
xr.3 international socialist movement is built on the prin- 
ciple or mutual respect for sovereignty. "No socialist state 
interferes in the internal affairs of any other. Each state 
makes and keeps its own agreements, but you, Mr. Harriroan, 
have not kept an agreement you made with me four years ago. 


adviser 


neve not fulfilled your agreement «" 
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I '- r * Krushchev and the Governor, in seine good humor, 
reviewed the details of 'hr. Khrushchev’s employment offer, 
inducing a dacha which the Chairman said was still waiting 
tor harrinan to occupy. Ee said be had given the ground hog 
found on the premises to his grandchildren. Mr. Harr linen 
then ar'zod about Khrushchev 1 s, family and his grandchildren 

t/ 

c-u x.iiic— point Isnrushchev said he he now had two great grand— 
children . Harrfcaan said that despite the fact that Khrushchev 
was younger, he was ahead of I-arriman on this point because 


*»_T • 

1 -t- j. . 'Si d 3 


you uaci no great grandchildren and must conclude 


that hie grandchildren were less active than Khrushchev’s. 

* 

Khrush cuav said the trouble wa3 they were capitalists and this 
just proved that the socialist system was out-producing th e 
capitalist system. 

Returning to the subject of Laos, Governor Harriman again 
repeated teat if we could suooth out this business in Laos we 
cculd nr. no it easier 'to cooperate in other fields. Khrushchev, 


wrtii an oinroosion of frankness , said we almost did have it 
straightened out. "We had them all here, the King, Phouai 
Sossvan , Souvanna, and all the rest. Then they went back tc 
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However 


those t-:o ministers ere beck in Vientiane, this is a good 

us not lose hope," Than very seriously he 


added Ilsrriman should tell the President, "tie are still true 
to tee word t;e gave him in Vienna, but the situation is very 

colics to * Cur word is in rega/d to a third party and this 

/ 

nores ror a real problem." dice again he tried to leave the 


Harriman 


coraultod on a bilateral agreement to become the Chairman’s 


economic advisor. 


Governor Harriman said that the Chairman reminded him of 
a story no had told Mr. Gromyko about Stalin. During the war 
wnon tho Governor was Ambassador in Moscow he had come to see 

Scslxn on tnro same room. !!e had said he wanted to talk, about 

* 

tho Poles, a subject President Roosevelt had frequently ±n- 
st.4. uctec him to raise. Stalin replied, "The Poles, the Poles, 
can’t you think of anything else to talk about except the 
Pores, -key have made trouble all through history and they 
always trill." The Governor said he suspected Mr. Khrushchev 
xclu a tittle the same way about the Laotians. 
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Y.z ceded, hoover a that ho knew the President would be 


pleased with the state-sent which Khrushchev had just made 


but would like to cake one additional suggestion* lie would 


like to as!: the Chairman to have his Ambassador in Laos use 


his influence to get the ICC moving around the country, to 
seek out either the Viet Minh ot the Chiang Kai- shelc forces 




✓ 


IGrruauchsv sard that the Soviet Ambassador does not con- 


trol fci*e rod* i!e then added, M I can assure you that our Am— 


bn sender has not done and will not do anything to restrict 


trie operations of the ICC f, « Ilarrinsn said that this was tr ue 


but he wished the Chairman would make that a positive rather. 


than a negative statement* As co-chairman, the Soviets and 


the British could do a great deal to influence the ICC to take 


* 

action, hr. Khrushchev replied that the Soviets do exercise 


their influence insofar as they can and they will continue to 


do so* 


Governor Harrison hoped that the Soviet and American . 


Ambassadors in the field could exchange information and co- 


operate to make it easier to carry out the agreements between 


the Chairman and the President* 
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mrechchcv said he e-reed and they would do all 


~ n t ’~““ --' /;rc - to ksvc such an ezcchange . Governor Earriaan 
else suggested that if there were any complaints there, the 
i_nbsss.e_ors saould inform each other about then* If the 

had any complaints here, they should tell Ambassador 


o •»- *-> 


Kohler. 


me Chairman agreed . In finishing on this subject, 

^ _ « 4 

Uil2 Governor pointed out that Lacs cay be small but that 


‘ -”-,o r?-} W ' -*■*’- 

— * w S— » sv JL. V— ' . w 


r.eay feels rf progress can be made there we can 
do more cm ctr.or subjects and in other parts of the world. 


tr-- 


rushohev said, ,: I srs be<H r?rv? 


gimmg to lose hope on other 
sduaily turning me into a sleep tic.” 
adzed in what regard, Khrushchev referred to the 


suojecte. You ere grad 


triman 


u, 



Cca * £ I-- bld.nl; of anything else to talk about? The President 


is concerned about Cuba,” 


Khrushchev answered with some emotion: ”Cuba, Ttfhat can 
Cuba do with her seven millions? You have laid a dozen Cubes 


■f*' 

~ — Vv — 4 M 


v* ('l • < ^ n\ , « v? > -v 

* 


:cy, Greece, Iran, ilorway, Germany, Italy, United 
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^ said we had no substantial troops in any of 

fcha ecus; tries the Chairmen mentioned, except Germany and 

oepen* -ce President is concerned about Soviet troops in 

Cube era hopes you vri.ll continue to move out. The 

r -*— - c — - ^~d ejected that you would malce a significant re— 

/ 

duction „u your forces on the basis of his understanding with 

1/ 

you* 

L.:„tioccnev replied vigorously, ’Ve have taken out three 
times, perhaps five times the number of troops that you Aaeri- 
Cc.es -h—'“ your newspapers* X can tell you that, but X 


tviii not disclose the exact numbers because if I do you will 
boast that you have squeezed new concessions from the Russians 
^uiyvray ? £*.1^.5 is a (Question for us and the Cubans* 11 

said that we held reported the removal of about 


4 5 COO - 07 not troops from Cuba since the end of the yoarj five 
thjros tact numoer was 20*000 and since the Soviets presumably 
had 01 17*GC0 in Cuoa at that tinje this left us with a figure 
of minus 3*0G0 which was apparently some sort of special Rus~ 
So.an arr ^i^-iatrc » Khrushchev replied that he was an old man 
and sometimes forgot figures* He would have to have a special 
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* 

•» 

* 

report, ope red to know erectly whofc the numbers were involved 
in tiix^ tccrc we sn * fc time zor this now# President Kennedy 

was much younger and could carry all these figures in his 


^wUU • 

Iicrrimn said that President Kennedy was on the spot 

because c^viCw troops remain nn Cuba and he was having i r? reat 

/ 

deal of difficulty heaping the country quiet on the Cuba issue# 
2 was any way in which /'Sr# Khrushchev could either cor* 
.uSc^ fc™ Prosicant r s uncor standing about numbers of troops 
tiiSi* ned been withdrawn 3 or withdraw more, he was sure the 
P^e^ic^e^ v.v-/Uu.d be willing to cooperate in avoiding any ember* 

. j* .* 

rassmsr.t for the Soviets* 


U l-U 


c - 2 - manner, Khrushchev replied that this had become 


a very ccrtpircated and difficult question mostly because there 
rcs so atreh clamor in the United States , The Soviets could 
do not! :it 3 -.-’rich xrculd please the madmen that xjo had in our 
country. There is an old Russian saying that only a grave can 
correct a hunchback. There is nothing the Soviets can do to 

0 

satisfy the Goldwaters and the Keatings, The President must 
talcs care of them himself. 
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; cid there the President doesn't want 


to use 


— _*..-33 mn ccerrontrng his dcmastic opposition 


-r.e at would be very helpful to bin if he could have sera 


taiOiTG c C ; “ 


rate reading on these fig-ores. Khrushchev be 


~~e ocd saac teat we must understand that this 


■*i — * •« <»> 
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:ts the sovereignty and pride of the Soviet Union. 

f 

it- 

i-o i-Oi. accountable to the United States and 




- --are tee worrd in a position of constantly 
J tt .:..arican pressure. lie said he did not want to 


r* /— r*j a ■*>/*• • • 

^ -• . . 


« •( ,A - -7 . - - .f- 

< _■ l C jCOZT 


. » •- 
t.i't r. . 


ucCiit end vjOvild its p^rinciT^le be 


»•* ", r.vr • - - .■?» . 

"*“• / M Ua.., 

•» ■ 


-s-^xonnetiGii to ti.e President but it x-;a 3 no 


**? 7 - ■' 

• ^ V« O N_- 


~ c ^morreare tee re difficult partners in this sort 


°" c 3tcrprrro. The Keatings and Goldwatars would only say that 


s prvvcu tee need for more ores si 


; ~ u i-os more pressure on the Soviet Union ba- 
re produced results, and that would melee the 


' •> /»• . «■* 

^ ^ • -* *- — Vfc , M , 


• *•? ----- r« <7*-: ■ 

— Jr 


w --3 conic 3zcZq tiiGt the Soviet xid.litCjry t)GC^ 

cornel were tnare only temporarily as trainers for the Cubans, 
cCwCi^i.^ <-nen to use the equip-. ten t they had received from the 
Soviet error:, after tdiich they would return. In fact, Rus- 


V* 


not lire the Cuban climate . 
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uwiv^d \:Jiy Cne ^evicts could not remove ell 


V— 'I 

— — V-/ — l - . . - 


^cornea troop units, leaving only the instructors 


1 * • 

, . “ • «• . 

^ •* ■“ % 


f » " ♦ 1 


re ce_:;r 


1 — 4 

"•W" ~ " - 7 -7 v* ■*- *- — — - 

•- w “-* v -U-i« _ 7_ 


— .-j-j c.zci told about an old Russian song called the 
-- ^ : -y 3 • concerned a prince who discovered 

- S -~- °- 3S ted teen unfaithful to h ha and that the 

/ 

# 

‘f 

~~ ::eys t:ao responsible. tvh.cu the prince asked 


- —< v /■"] 7 --* — — 

*• x v. 1 


at title point, ccmawhafc 


i.c.-7 ~on_ rate nee teen going on, the answer he got was that 
only the blachross of night and the featherbed will know, a 


? 5 * 
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' c -— 2 instance, only the Soviets and the Cubans would 
-hey ware not accountable to anyone else. 


harrur-na said ha hoped Ifirushchav traders tood that this 


v.. — . C v 


Cw-^.o ci3 subject and tlict In the United States* view 


organ x: 


»'■* • « t • ■ • • 


---i-/ units are more difficult problems than in- 


structors . _ 


_ Ul-o carts ware removed, feeling would be improved. 


:u_uo..c — -V tare if tne United States wants norma! relations with 




t Union, don’t aggravate the issues and don’t ask ques- 


u^.ci;S \r — cn corse tensions nor us • Don * t irritate our national 


toolings or prxde. Sven with a million Soviet troops in Cuba, 
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L«»^ e_ 


U< — ^ Ui^3cz , Gw^nci tzrmt Cube could r.ot bo on 


•/ *• i r /— 
\f '<+ m ^ 


w .-" — n w .OO^-^.C»« I<C't tue President deal with Tt? f. GWQ 


-■'"■^“■'l' £w end keep the lid on the Americans . I£ he 

doO^n - '. — a w to do that, let him escalate the matte"* Uc 
ere rceey tor friendship, but are prepared to deal xrlth the 
other rltomative. Neither pf us xjants to start art? f. hi g 

V **0 


I 

over Ct.ee 5 out if anything is started, the Soviets have 


1 ^ 7 " f i -♦ ” 


-T strength. He repeated the word, retaliation. 


C.. . .. — or ur:t..u card that the Chairman must realise 
that Ctiu is creating much tension in the xdiole Caribbean area 

*~~ u not: azrpoirtcnt; to the Soviets to have trooDS in there 

« 

vvhy don't the Soviets take them out, and leave only instructors. 
Khrushchov again rather sharply replied that that's the • 


business of the Soviets and the Cubans. It i 


s a question of 
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i asked what ■ about a 
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the UK, Greece 
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the USSR. Tver: 


is always talking about this. Still we want them to 


icpSit. i.o U* on taear troops. If this line of reasoning were 
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- could cnly lead to conflict. The Soviets Ions 


» •• »• 




- question, in the context of dicarsorr.cn t nro- 
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i..UCLwii 


uztoOjP vj. £ tid] ; c.v7 3 X c izsrci-i uXl foreign cezr-* 


-T •> *■ — ^ry 
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■— - -evicts proposed that all forces be brought 


oacn to 
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cans a. sou to 


exes national territory. Why don’t tire ineri- 

/ , ' t 

j way don’t we leave Gust sanano? 
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466. Memorandum of Conversation 


Moscow, April 26, 1963, 3 p.m. 


SUBJECT 

Laos 

PARTICIPANTS 

USSR 

N-S. Khrushchev 
Andrei Gromyko 
S.G. Lapin 

Viktor Sukhodrev translator 


Under Secretary W. Averell 
Harriman 

Ambassador Foy D. Kohler 
Mr. Michael V. Forres tal 
Mr. William H. Sullivan 


After an exchange of pleasantries Governor Harriman opened 
the conversation by handling the Chairman a letter from President 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL Laos. Secret No drafting informa- 
tion appears on the source text It was approved in Harriman's office on May 6. The meet- 
ing took place in the Office of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers at the Kremlin. A 
memorandum of conversation that includes all the topics discussed is in the Kennedy Li- 
brary, National Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda, Standing Group Meetings, 
April 30, 1963. 

In telegram 2756 from Moscow, April 27, Harriman reported that preceding his dis- 
cussion with Khrushchev, he had a "two and one half hours rather sticky conversation" 
with Gromyko. Harriman sought to persuade Gromyko to use Soviet influence to make 
the mechanism of the Geneva Agreements of 1962 work more smoothly and influence 
North Vietnam to remove its troops. Harriman described Gromyko's reply as "dis- 
jointed," laying great stress on Quinim's assassination, the presence of Chinese National- 
ist forces in Laos, and denying that North Vietnamese troops were in Laos. To Harriman's 
requests for action to influence the Pathet Lao, Gromyko replied that would be interfer- 
ence in Laos' internal affairs. (Department of State, Central Hies, POL & US/Harriman) A 
memorandum of Harriman's conversation with Gromyko is in the Kennedy Library, Na- 
tional Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda, Standing Group Meetings, April 30, 1963. 
Another memorandum of the same discussion is in Department of State, Central Hies, 
POL 27 Laos. 
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Kennedy. 1 A Russian translation was read. Chairman Khrushchev ex- 
pressed his thanks for the letter and his agreement with its contents. 

Mr. Khrushchev said he fully shared President Kennedy's concern 
over the deterioration of the situation in Laos and that it was just as un- 
pleasant for the Soviets as it was for anyone else. He stressed that the 
Soviet Union had no one in Laos except its Ambassador and that the So- 
viet Government, therefore, had very limited information on events in 
Laos and very limited ability to influence the situation. 

He said that he and his Government were deeply concerned over 
the political assassinations which had taken place in Laos during recent 
weeks. He considered the killing of the Foreign Minister as a signal that 
the Government of Laos was on the "eve of a breakdown". He pointed 
out that after this event the Pathet Lao ministers "quite rightly" with- 
drew from Vientiane because to stay there would have been dangerous 
to them. He attributed the danger to the fact that General Phoumi 
Nosavan was in charge of law and order in Vientiane. Unfortunately, he 
said that there had been no agreement on the integration of military or 
police forces and, therefore, the Pathet Lao ministers were in effect "liv- 
ing in Phoumi's camp". 

Mr. Khrushchev said he wished to express the Soviet opinion con- 
cerning Laos. He said these would be "private views" because in fact 
these are matters which are the competence of the Laotian Government. 
However, he stated that the Soviets favored doing all in their power to 
preserve a unified centralized government in a neutral country. On the 
other hand, he said that the United States seemed to want to do some- 
thing different. He consistently reads about fleet movements near Viet- 
Nam, troops to Thailand and other indications of the use of military 
force. He asked what this all meant; was there some blackmail involved; 
did the United States really want a war or perhaps only "a piece of a 
war". It was all right with him if the United States wanted another out- 
break. 

Governor Harriman replied, pointing out that two of the Pathet Lao 
ministers who had left Vientiane had now returned to the city and men- 
tioned their names. Mr. Khrushchev said he did not recognize their 
names, as he knew only a few of them. The Governor then stated that the 
President wants the cease-fire restored. The United States regrets that 


1 The text of the letter, drafted by Thompson, is in telegram 2273 to Moscow, April 
23. In two short paragraphs, the President expressed his concern over events in Laos, re- 
minded Khrushchev of their mutual commitment in Vienna to bring peace to Laos, and 
reiterated that cooperation on achieving a neutral Laos was "an important milestone" in 
Soviet-American relations. Kennedy explained that Harriman, well-known to Kremlin 
leaders, was his representative on this issue. The President put great hopes in his dialog 
with Khrushchev. (Ibid., POL 7 US/Harriman) Telegram 2273 is printed in vol. VI, Docu- 
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the Pathet Lao attacked Kong Le's forces. We consider it important to 
prevent further fighting, and believe that the most important need is to 
set up the ICC in the Plaine des Jarres as Prince Souvanna has proposed. 

He said he knew the President would be gratified with Mr. Khru- 
shchev's statement that the Soviet Union wishes to preserve a unified 
and neutral Laos, and that the President wanted him to underline 
United States intentions to do the same. He said perhaps while he was 
here the United States and the Soviets could analyze how best to go 
about this. In this connection, he said we understood that the Soviet Am- 
bassador had recently been cooperative in Vientiane with both the Brit- 
ish and the United States Ambassadors. 

Governor Harriman stressed that the most disturbing factor in the 
current situation in Laos is the unwillingness of the Pathet Lao to permit 
the ICC to remain in the Plaine des Jarres. He pointed out that the first 
responsibility of the ICC is the supervision and control of the cease-fire. 
He hoped, among other things on which we could work together, that 
we could develop joint action to install the ICC. Since the most impor- 
tant problem was to stop the fighting he felt this was the most immedi- 
ate task before us. 

He agreed with the Chairman that integration of the military forces 
was important and recalled that the United States had sought at Geneva 
to have the ICC responsibility for this included in the text of the agree- 
ment; but had dropped its insistence at the last moment because of alle- 
gations that it was interference in the internal affairs of Laos. As regards 
the guards and police forces in Vientiane, the Governor reminded Mr. 
Khrushchev that both the neutrals and the Pathet Lao ministers had 
their own guards and indeed that it was one of the neutralist guards 
who had shot Quinim. The United States regretted that assassination 
and regretted also the earlier assassination of Colonel Ketsana. 

Finally, the Governor reiterated that the first step must be to stop 
the fighting and to get the ICC into the Plaine des Jarres. 

Chairman Khrushchev said he wished to reply in specific terms to 
what Governor Harriman had said. First, the Soviet Union had no objec- 
tion to the stationing of ICC teams in the Plaine des Jarres at the head- 
quarters of the forces, but it was not in the competence of the Soviet 
Union or the United States to arrange. It was primarily a problem for the 
Laotian Government. The establishment of these teams would be a con- 
structive step and would be the most practical thing to do in the circum- 
stances if the Laotians could agree on this among themselves. However, 
that is all one can say at this stage. 

As for the guards, they were bodyguards and the question that he 
had raised concerned the integration of all the police forces in the capital 
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and all of the military forces in the country so that they would not have 
rival armed camps. 

To sum up, the Soviet Government felt that a great deal of sober- 
ness and a great deal of patience was needed. Restraint should be exer- 
cised to avoid action which would cause the situation to get worse. He 
was pleased to learn that the two ministers had returned to the city and 
hoped this was a good sign. 

Governor Harriman said he hoped that the Soviets could make it 
known publicly that they desire to have the ICC stationed in the Plaine 
des Jarres. All the prestige of the Soviet Union both as a signatory and as 
co-chairman would have great influence in bringing this about. The 
Governor said that we had given Mr. Gromyko a copy of a letter from 
Souvanna Phouma, 2 and have heard also from General Phoumi to the 
effect that these officials were agreeable to having the ICC move freely 
about in the territory which they control. All that was needed to grant 
free movement to the ICC was a similar indication from the Pathet Lao. 
Since the Soviets had great influence with the Pathet Lao, Governor Har- 
riman urged Chairman Khrushchev to make the Soviet position known 
to them. 

Mr. Khrushchev asked whom the United States influenced in Laos. 
Governor Harriman replied that we had exerted a great deal of influ- 
ence on General Phoumi in order to get him to accept the agreement, 
because he had not cared for its terms. However, since then Phoumi has 
been cooperating fully. 

Mr. Khrushchev here digressed with a discussion of Soviet re- 
sources and the healthy state of the Soviet economy, claiming the United 
States does not wish to cooperate with the USSR in the economic field. 
Governor Harriman said nothing would please the President more than 
to be able to relax tensions between the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion everywhere so that we could begin to cooperate in the scientific 
field, the economic Held and elsewhere. The President looks upon Laos 
as a symbol, because if we cannot cooperate in this case, how can we 
hope to cooperate in other fields. 

Chairman Khrushchev said there will always be something like 
Laos to trouble us. He said that there is nothing really serious going on 
in Laos. It is a country with only two million people. No matter what 
happens there, there will be no waves created in the river or in the ocean. 
If there is no outside interference from any quarter we ought to be able 
to ignore it. 

Governor Harriman said the outside interference was the problem. 
The United States had definite information the Viet Minh were there. 
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Mr. Gromyko thinks that some Chiang Kai-shek forces were there. Why 
wouldn't it be the thing to do to let the ICC go out and check on the Viet 
Minh and the Chiang Kai-shek troops? 

Mr. Khrushchev said it was all right with him to have the ICC go to 
the particular points in the country where there were complaints pro- 
vided the Laotian Government agrees: "All right, let them go, but only 
to particular places". 

Governor Harriman said the Soviet Union, as co-chairman, has a 
responsibility to see that the "socialist signatories" behave in accordance 
with the Geneva agreement; if the United States did not behave, the So- 
viet side could call on Lord Home to tell us to behave. Khrushchev said 
Mr. Harriman was very clever in trying to put such responsibility on 
him. However, the international socialist movement is built on the prin- 
ciple of mutual respect for sovereignty. "No socialist state interferes in 
the internal affairs of any other. Each state makes and keeps its own 
agreements . . . ". 3 

Governor Harriman repeated that if we could smooth out this busi- 
ness in Laos we could make it easier to cooperate in other fields. Mr. 
Khrushchev, with an expression of frankness, said we almost did have it 
straightened out. "We had them all here, the King, Phoumi Nosavan, 
Souvanna, and all the rest. Then they went back to Laos and started 
scrapping all over again. However, if those two ministers are back in 
Vientiane, this is a good start. Let us not lose hope." Very seriously he 
added Mr. Harriman should tell the President, "We are still true to the 
word we gave him in Vienna, but the situation is very delicate. Our 
word is in regard to a third party and this makes for a real problem." 

Governor Harriman recalled an approach he had made to Stalin 
during the war concerning the Poles. Stalin replied, "The Poles, the 
Poles, can't you think of anything else to talk about except the Poles. 
They have made trouble all through history and they always will." The 
Governor said he suspected Mr. Khrushchev felt a little the same way 
about the Laotians. 

He said he knew the President would be pleased with the statement 
which Mr. Khrushchev had just made but would like to make one addi- 
tional suggestion. He would like to ask the Chairman to have his Am- 
bassador in Laos use his influence to get the ICC moving around the 
country, to seek out either the Viet Minh or the Chiang Kai-shek forces 

that might be there. 

Mr. Khrushchev said that the Soviet Ambassador does not control 
the ICC adding '1 can assure you that our Ambassador has not done 
and will not do anything to restrict the operations of the ICC". Mr. 




3 Ellipsis in the source text. 
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Harriman said this was true but he wished the Chairman would make 
that a positive rather than a negative statement. As co-chairmen, the So- 
viets and the British could do a great deal to influence the ICC to take 
action. Mr. Khrushchev replied that the Soviets do exercise their influ- 
ence in so far as they can and they will continue to do so. 

Governor Harriman hoped that the Soviet and American Ambassa- 
dors in the field could cooperate to make it easier to carry out the agree- 
ments between the Chairman and the President. Mr. Khrushchev 
agreed. Governor Harriman suggested if there were any complaints in 
Laos, the Ambassadors should inform each other about them. If the So- 
viets had any complaints here, they should tell Ambassador Kohler. The 
Chairman agreed. The Governor pointed out that Laos may be small but 
that President Kennedy feels if progress can be made there we can do 
more on other subjects and in other parts of the world. 

At the end of the conversation, Gromyko produced a communique 4 
for the press which merely took note of the visit and of the subject of 
Laos which had been discussed. Governor Harriman asked that the 
Chairman's affirmation of his agreement on Laos with the President at 
Vienna be included, and that both countries agreed to fulfill the obliga- 
tions assumed at Geneva. Mr. Khrushchev agreed, but insisted that the 
Geneva accord be mentioned before the Vienna understanding since 
"other countries might think we were the only two to decide". After 
some discussion, the following substantive paragraph was added to the 
communique 

"Premier Khrushchev and President Kennedy reaffirm that the two 
Governments fully support the Geneva Agreement on Laos. Nikita 
Khrushchev and John Kennedy had an exchange of opinions and 
reached mutual understanding on the Agreement in Vienna." 



4 Attached, but not printed. For text, see American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 
1963, p. 811. 
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